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to thfe side of acquittal. Queen Elizabeth was 
probably sensible of this when, by the result of 
the investigation, she saw hersetf obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the Scottish queen had come 
off guiltless from the charge brought by Mm-ray 
and her rebel subjects; and the number and 
chstracter of those who asserted Mary's cavise 
in Gotland plainly intimates that a great part 
•f her subjects were in no respect disposed to 
be considered as havingfaith in the" evidence, 
which later historians have Teceived'as conclu. 
sive against her." ^ 



Constable's Miseeilany. No. 51. Stebbing's 
History of Chivalry and the Cnaades. Vol. 2. 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh, and Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. Loudon. 

We have already given an account of the nature 
and scope of this work, in the fourth number of 
the Duljlin Literary Gazette. This second 
volume contains the Historjr of the Crusades, 
from the death of Godfrey, in the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, to the final fall of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem and the expulsion 
of tlie Franks, in the year 129L 

Gibljon has said that a regular story of the 
Crusades, however splendid, ' would exhibit the 
perpetual return of the same causes and effects; 
and the frequent attempts for the defence and 
recovery of the Holy Land, would appear so 
many faint and unsuccessflil copies of the origi- 
nal.' For ourselves, though we do not exactly 
agree with St. Louis, that a christian knight 
should, in no case, render any other reason of 
the faith that is in him, to an infidel, ' than six 
inches of liis faulchion thrust into his accursed 
bowels ;' nor do we regard the crusades as very 
convincing evidence of either the wisdom or 
the piety of those engaged in them, yet we must 
confess, that they and the chivalry out of which 
they seem in some degree to have sprung, seem 
to us at least, a very interesting chapter in the 
strange eventful history of mankind ; and we 
rejoice to see it written in a popular form, and 
a proper spirit. Of the latter our readei-s vnll 
be better able to judge from the following brief 
cliai-iicters of the two great and generous rivals, 
Richard of England, and Saladin the Moslem : 
" The character of Richard appears gi-eat, 
and worthy of admiration, or low and con- 
temptible as we behold on different sides. 
To the eye of the moralist, and when exa- 
mined by the pure and unchanging laws of 
truth, men are virtuous and vicious as they ap- 
proach to, or recede from, the standard of good, 
wliich e.'dsts perfect only in the Divine mind ; 
but which, though less bright, is as an angel of 
life and knowledge enshrined in every man's 
conscience. But the inquiry of the historian is 
not respecting the primary or absolute virtue 
or vice of men's actions, but what were the 
circmnstanecs which increased the splendour of 
their good deeds, or served to palliate the igno- 
miny of their bad ones ; or how far they agi-eed 
with, or contradicted the particular impulses to 
good, which existed in the ruUng spirit of the 
age in which they Uved. In this respect we 
must observe Richard as he spoke, thought, 
and acted, amid scenes, and under influences^ 
which affected all v/ho lived at the same time, 
as well as himself, and wliich were sufficiently 
strong to modify every feeling and sentiment 
which were not indelibly stamped on the heart 
by nature. To act in conformity with the 
plain and simple laws of morahty, was not, in 
thaS age, sufficient to satisfy either the world 



or the conscience of the individual. Society, 
if we may use such a figure, wore ^ajjCBrlet 
mantle ; and to shine in the splendour eW^roic 
deeds, alone gave the right to be dodie'd in 
the livery of the times. Richard was a King. 
He had, by nature, a warm heart and a quick 
imagination. In whatever age he had lived, 
he would have sought glory more than peace, 
and rejoiced rather in being a hero than a 
statesman. Bot he lived at a period when the 
romBWfc tif his disposition wag in perfect har- 
mony witk the opinions of the world, and when 
to be led unresistingly by the imagination, was 
to act in concert with the most admired of his 
coteraporaries. By his rank, and the talents 
with which nature had endowed him, he was 
fitted to take the first station in the numerous 
ranks of chivalry ; and with his own fecUngs 
acting from within, and impressed by so many 
outward impulses of popular passion, it is not 
wonderful that Richard of England shone in 
the brightest panoply of a christian warrior. — 
So far as a human being may take hisjule of 
at^tion from the character of his age, and deserve 
glory for conforming to it, Richard merits a 
nobler fame than any of his compeers. His 
knightly valour was exercised on the most des- 
perate occasions, and when the only reason for 
his exposing himself to danger was that he 
might perform the duties of a chevalier without 
fear or reproach. In embarking for the cru- 
sade, he freely spent the greater part of his 
riches, and put his throne in periL During 
his sojourn in the Holy Land, the feelings 
with which he calculated the chances of suc- 
ceeding in its perfect recovery from the infidel, 
were excited by the deepest anxiety to partake 
in the triumph, or not leave the scene of con- 
flict till the moment when to fight would be no 
longer of any use. When circumstances drove 
him to the necessity of precipitating his depar- 
ture, the gloomiest melancholy, it is on all sides 
allowed, took possession of his mind, and the 
tears which were plentifully shed by the Syrian 
chi-istians when he bade them farewell, and his 
own sorrowful exclamations, prove that he had 
been a true and faithful champion. 

" But the fame of Richard, and the pleasure 
with which we regard his romantic heroism, are 
greatly diminished at the recollection of the 
deeds of fearful cruelty of which he was occa- 
sionally guilty. He might slay his twenty or 
thirty in battle, and be entitled, as men usually 
estimate these things, to glory for so doing ; 
but when we find him ordering the butchery of 
his prisoners in their chains, we are forced to 
rank him among the bloodiest of tyrants. His 
conduct to the Jews, and the tyranny with 
which he oppressed his subjects in general, are 
only to be in a veiy slight manner excused by 
our knowledge of the imperfect light which 
then prevailed respecting social Uberty. In 
short, as soon as we see Richard out of the 
battle-field, and divested of hs armour and his 
conquering svi-ord, we lose our respect for him, 
and lament that times should have been, in 
which mankind knew of no greater glory, and 
no higher virtues, than those which this brave, 
but ruthless and tyrannical monarch, sought and 
exercised. The actual misfortunes of Richard's 
life were fortunate for his fame. Much of the 
interest attached to his memory results from 
the perils and distresses with wliich he had to 
struggle; and Richard, in the Tour of Tene- 
breuse, is loved and pitied by the young and 
romantic, in spite of the dark deeds which 
Mstory has registered imder his name. 



love of minstrelsy is also another preservative 
of his glory ; and when looking through the dim 
veil of the past, the imaginative may be ex- 
cused, if they point in delight and triumph to 
the splendid vision of a king rejoicing alike in 
his lyre and sword, and not more glorious as a 
hero in battle, than tender as a lover and a poet. 
But while we allow him all the advantages 
which he may derive from these sources, we 
must be careful not to permit him to rank in 
our estimation with those of our inonarchs in 
whose wisdom or virtue we have still to rejoice. 
Richard did nothing beneficieil, cither lor his 
own age or for posterity. He carried to an 
extreme the principles which had effect in so- 
ciety while he lived ; but he neither controlled 
nor modified them, nor in any instnuce antici- 
pated future times either in virtue or wisdom." 

" Among the European waniors or mo- 
narchs of the age we are describing, no one ap- 
pears to have so great a claim to our respect as 
Saladin. His first acquisition of power was 
marked, it is true, with a very doubtful cha- 
racter, and it is probable that he r<usod himself 
to a kingly station by those means which ambi- 
tion is ever ready to provide and consecrate to 
her purposes. But according to history, the 
early life of Saladin was passed in luxury and 
dissipation, and it is a case, we believe, of fre- 
quent occmTence, that when a great and bold 
mind first awakens from its lethargy, and be- 
comes conscious of its natural right to power, it 
will obey the sudden impulse to whatever 
ends it may conduct. But the character of Sa- 
ladin, in the following events of his life, was 
rendered venerable by the' moderation with 
which he used his successes, the enlightened 
generosity which influencedliis conduct towards 
those of a different faith, and the prudence with 
which he managed the interior affairs of his 
dominions. He was a wamor from his youth, 
but he was ever ready to exercise the courte- 
sies of benevolence towards his enemies ; and 
strove, by affording many instances of mildness 
and forbearance, to soften the wild and barba- 
rous temper of his people. His devotion was 
deep and fervent ; and the natural gravity of 
his disposition inclined him to the most solemn 
and rigid attention to all the articles of his 
creed. But the greatness of his mind seems to 
have triumphed over all feelings of bigotiy ; 
and he was faithfully devoted to his belief, and 
passed his life in defending it, without beuig a 
persecutor." 
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A publication, bearing this title, has recently 
appeared at Belfast — Such an appellation af- 
fixed to a printed book, is certainly, at first 
sight, somewhat startUng, nor do we think 
our northern connti'ymen, with all Uieir acute- 
ness, will be easily able to vindicate themselves 
from the charge of having committed a genuine 
Irish bull. A much less venial offence than 
this, however, we should be willing to over- 
look, in consideration of the treat which their 
typographical labors have brought within our 
reach, and we feel assured that there are few 
of our readers who will not feel indebted to us 
for making them acquainted with a volume of 
His certainly as curious a natuie, and singular an 



